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For the widening, laying out, extending, and 
improving Court, Washington, Broad, Com- 
mercial and Blackstone Streets and Merchants' 
Row 236,000 00 

For the building of the City Wharf, East of 
the Market, and the purchase of two Wharves 
at the North End 68,000 00 

Fitting up the Old State House as a City 
HaU 26,000 00 

For the preservation of the Health of the 
City, during the Cholera year - - - 46,000 00 

On account of the New Court House - 90,000 00 

Not only the amount of the debt has now become great ; 
but there is no prospect that it can be advantageously dimin- 
ished for many years. This debt stands at a high rate of in- 
terest and is redeemable at irregular periods and in unequal 
sums. It is not in such a condition as to be susceptible either 
of a cheap or ready management. On this account it strikes 
me that it will be exceedingly for the public interest that the 
whole of it should be placed on a uniform and permanent 
footing — that it should be funded at an interest payable half 
yearly, the principal redeemable at a distant period — say 
twenty or thirty years. 

The debt has been created, in the main, for purposes that 
could not be considered as strictly belonging to the current 
expenses of the year, nor is it of an amount at the present 
time to awaken the least uneasiness in a City of the extent 
and opulence of this. Still, a question may fairly arise how 
far it is just and wise to impose on posterity the whole labour 
and burthen of paying for improvements which the present 
generation have effected, and of the benefit of which they en* 



joy certainly their full proportion. We tax a distant age to pay 
the entire cost of the erection of a building or the extension of 
a street, when they cannot obviously have the slightest voice 
in the business. We bequeath to our children a debt created 
for purposes concerning which they cannot in die nature of 
things be consulted. I cannot think that this proceeding, 
even in those cases where the improvements last for centuries, 
is founded on a just principle. 

Some of those operations also that we undertake because 
in our judgment they are for the public good, may not be 
viewed in the same way by our posterity. We may contract 
a debt of $100,000 to open a Street or erect a building, 
which on account of a change in the course or nature of busi- 
ness may really be worth nothing thirty years from this time. 

Some years ago during the time of the town a spacious 
Court House was erected. This structure, not proving large 
enough for the wants of the pubUc and for other reasons, 
the City Council in April 1833 resolved that a new Court 
House should be erected. To meet this expenditure a loan 
has been created now forming one item of the City Debt. 
Half a century hence this Court House may possibly prove in* 
sufficient and inadequate to the wants of that day. The 
building has thereby lost its value ; but the debt contracted 
to erect it, remains, not one dollar of it having been paid by 
those that have enjoyed the sole and entire benefit of the 
work. 

Besides have we any reason to suppose that the next gener- 
ation will not have improvements appropriate to their olim 
times to make. In a community of such prodigious activity — 
enterprise and intelligence, can we justly say that any im- 
provement is permanent -— that the Citizens half a century 
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bence will be satisfied with the meliorations or facilities in 
business of the present day ? This is not likely to be the 
case— on the contrary just in proportion to the progress of a 
society not only do improvements suggest themselves ; but 
also do they become necessary. Again, if every generation 
erects its fair proportion of public works and contracts its 
just amount of debt, it is quite obvious that in a single century 
there would be an accumulation both of interest, it would be 
troublesome and inconvenient to pay, and of principal, it would 
be most burthensome to redeem. 

To my mind, therefore, it is in conformity with a just 
principle, that whenever any new public work is agreed on, a 
certain proportion of the cost should be added to the appro* 
jHiaticHis of the year. This could be so apportioned that 
every generation would pay for its works with the exception, 
perhaps, of those of an exceedingly costly description and 
that were likely to last for the public use for a long period, and 
of those, ako, from which a revenue might in the end be de* 
rived. 

In regard, however, to the present debt, provision has been 
made for its final redemption, by appropriating the proceeds 
of the sales of the City Lands, certain balances in the treasury, 
the principal of bonds and notes due the City besides the 
fixed annual sum of 15,000 doUars. This, however, for the 
most part is rather a transfer of property than the payment of 
a debt. 

The rate of assessing the taxes has been raised this year 
from $8,50 to $9,40 on a thousand dollars. The amount of 
expenses have not increased beyond the progress of the popu- 
lation — by no means in proportion to the increased amount of 
property in the City subject to taxation. But the last Cily 



Council detanmned, (aa I conceived very justly) that the 
actual mcome of the City should he made equal to its disburse- 
ments — that if the appropriations annually made in the Spring 
to meet the expenditures of the year, were proper and necessa- 
jyu^if a long experience had shown that a certain annual expen- 
diture was judicious, and in fact indispensable in a well ordered 
community, and if it had always been the practice to supply 
a large proportion of this amount from taxes, the pro- 
priety, policy or necessity were not very apparent of 
supplying annually a small proportion of it by loans, and 
thus making an annual addition to the permanent debt of the 
City on account of expenditures, which do not possess the 
slightest attribute of a permanent nature. Instead therelore 
of repairing these yearly breaches by small loans, the Council 
resolved at once to raise the taxes to an amount, which to* 
gether with the regular and ordinary sources of revenue^ 
would make the income of the City equal to its annual dis- 
bursements. Notwithstanding, however, the heavy addition 
made to the taxes this year — I feel the greatest satisfaction 
m stating that they have been paid with an unusual degree of 
alacrity and cheerfulness. On the first day of the year « 
balance only of 96,438 dollars remained unpaid of the whole 
amoimt, $374,323, assessed. 

Sixty seven thousand dollars was the amount approjNrialed 
last year fer the Schools -^-^this is not iar from a ninth pact of 
the whole expenditiffe of the City. 

The town maintains seveaty two prim»y Schools in which 
are instructed four thousand and fourteen pupib from tha 
age of four to that of seven years. Ten Grammar — one 
La^ and one English High School in all of which ure iiH 
structed four theusmid and nine pupils fer the most pari from 
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the age of seven to that of fourteen or fifteen years. As well 
by the course as extent of studies pursued in the Latin School 
a lad may be fitted for any College in this Country, and by 
those taught in the English High he may be qualified to take 
the lines and levels of a rail way or for any similar work, 
equally advanced, depending on the Mathematics. 

In all, that admirable improvement of modem times, the 
inductive system, the invention of a Swiss teacher — that 
method by which the mind of the child is exercised and not 
his memory alone strengthened, by which he is made to un- 
derstand his lesson before he is required to recite it — in all 
these schools that system is now introduced. If this is ac- 
companied with incalculable benefits to the pupil it has also 
raised and promoted the master to his just and legitimate 
standing in society, by afibrding to those, that possess merit 
and talents a fair opportunity of acquiring in this walk of life 
that reputation and distinction, to which in all other profes- 
sions they might justly have aspired. 

Accordmg to the statement I have made, it appears that 
the City educates at the public expense to the extent of the 
Studies pursued in the Schools, eight thousand four hundred 
and twenty-three children which is at the rate yearly of a firac- 
tion more than eight dollars for each child, without including 
interest on the cost of the buildings. 

According to an examination made in 1829, there were 
Four thousand and eighteen children in private Schools. 
The number has doubtless increased with the population and 
at present probably amounts to four thousand five hundred, 
giving for the public and private Schools an average daily at- 
tendance of twelve thousand nine hundred and twenty-three 
children, certainly a prodigious number for a population not 
much exceeding seventy thousand. 



It also follows from the facts above recited that about one 
in every nine of the population is in a course of daily instruc- 
tion to the extent I have stated at the public charge, and nearly 
one in every six attends a school either public or private. 

The fruits of this system are that it secures first to the in- 
dividual that degree of education which wiU enable him to per- 
form with ease to himself the ordinary and habitual offices of 
life and at all times to acquit himself in a respectable and be- 
coming manner — an amount, also, that may be improved and 
expanded as far as his tastes shall lead him or his opportunities 
open the way. It secures, second to the public a community 
nurtured in the same course of instruction — trained and dril- 
led to the same regular and fixed habits — imbued with a deep 
and enduring sense of religion — inspired and animated with 
the same general attachments and sympathies. In a single 
word, I consider that the public spirit of this community, 
that extraordinary and as it were electrical sympathy which in 
all times of deep excitement, is observed to pervade instantly 
every portion of society, is for the most part created and en- 
gendered in the schools. 

The appropriation last year for the internal health depart- 
ment, which embraces expenses for sweeping the Streets and 
removing nuisances, was twenty-four thousand dollars. This 
may strike one as a heavy expenditure yet I do not think it 
can be advantageously diminished. 

On account of the admirable system of private drains and 
common sewers now universally established and the exactness 
with which the ordinance, forbidding persons from throwing 
offensive matters into the streets, is enforced, the careful and 
uniform sweeping of the streets contributes chiefly to the 
comfort and convenience of the citizens and the general neat 
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And respectable appearance of the City. It does not seem 
very important as it regards public health, for it is hardly pos- 
sible that much injurious exhalation could proceed from the 
substances now seen in the streets, even if they were suff^ed 
to accumulate. Still, I do not think the present system 
should be in the slightest degree relaxed, for we can hardly 
expect the citizens to keep their own premises in good order 
when a City Government suffers the streets and public places 
to be in a dirty or slovenly condition. 

But the greatest service which the Health Department ren- 
ders, is in the careful and constant removal of what is denom* 
inated house dirt. This during one portion of the year in- 
cludes coal ashes and during the whole every^ description of 
kitchen offal, whether animal or vegetable. In the warm 
weather, that is to say from May to November, this ofial is 
taken from every house every day. It is placed without delay 
in close vessels and is removed in the same vessels in the 
course of fourteen hours on an average from the time it is 
made in the houses. During the month of July 528 tons 
were taken out and during the whole year 4,634 tons have 
been removed. The consequence is, that this prodigious 
mass, variety and accumulation of ofial is not suffered to lie, 
day after day, in tubs, barrels or other open vessels or in 
comers of wood houses and back yards to ferment, putrify 
and pass off in heavy, pestilential vapour tainting and defiling 
the atmosphere. On the contrary, it is disposed of in a way 
that a well tested experience has shown to be perfectly in- 
noxious and by which abo the great quantity of animal and 
vegetable matter contamed in the mass — *• instead of being 
wasted or suffered to corrupt, is at once consumed » 
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The control of the private and the care and construction of 
the public Drains also belong to this Department. We have 
at this time at least eight or nine thousand families in Boston 
that every day do some kind of cooking in which water is em- 
ployed. This liquor, considered as especially injurious to 
the health, particularly that in which vegetables are boiled, is 
poured at once into drains that communicate (guarded by cess 
poob to prevent the passing of foul air) with the common 
sewers. They in their turn communicate directly with the 
tide waters. It is well known that the common sewers are 
laid at such a depth under ground and of such a mode of con- 
struction that it is impossible for the least portion of foul mr to 
escape from them. 

The value of this arrangement, it is obvious, depends on 
the private drain from the house or back yard of the citizen 
connected by means of a cess pool with the common sewer. 
The private drain is, as far as I am informed, an invention of 
modem times. But the common sewer with grated openings 
in the streets was undoubtedly known in a very remote age. 
Still it was subject to the great objection that the foul air of 
the sewer continually rose through the openings and all the 
foul water that entered them must first have been thrown into 
the gutters. 

This description of liquid, so susceptible of corruption, is 
by the system of private drains carried at once into the sewer 
under ground and thence into the tide water. It is not poured 
day after day for years, perhaps centuries, either into streets 
or upon back yards till the whole surface and soil of a City 
becomes drenched and steeped in it. 

Instead, therefore, of inhaling into our lungs and stomachs 
by day and night a portion of this putrid mass as it would 
escape in the shape of evaporation — all these pernicious in- 
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gredients, whether solid or liquid, are removed without delay. 

The City owns at this time twenty Engines, twenty five 
hose, four bucket and three hook and ladder carriages. The 
whole number of members in the Fire Department is 1267. — 
Thirty four fires have taken place during the year and thir- 
teen buildings have been destroyed, all of which were of 
wood. The expense of the Department this year will not 
fall short of 16,000 dollars. That is about one twenty seventh 
per cent, of the assessed value of the whole real estate of 
the City. By another calculation it will be seen that the 
average annual amount of property destroyed by fire during 
three years has been 63,000 dollars, and during the same 
period the Department as turned out on an average every 
third day. 

A portion of the citizens insure their real or personal pro- 
perty — perhaps both. Some part, if not the whole of the 
tax they contribute towards the expenses of the Department, 
is refunded in the diminished rate of Insurance they pay in 
consequence of the increased Security furnished by that body. 
This is the direct equivalent for the expenses of the Depart- 
ment which this class obtains. The equivalent which the re- 
maining class, undoubtedly the largest receives, consists in 
the increased security they also enjoy. A citizen may not 
insure his building or his merchandize. Still, it is obvious 
that he will possess all the advantage of the additional protec- 
tion which a Fire Department afifords and for which he may 
pay in the shape of tax though not in that of Insurance. 
Besides the individual has the choice of insuring or not. As 
it is an uncommon thing for a fire to enter and consume a 
second building, it is evident that the risk of being burnt 
down has become exceedingly small. If a citizen by care 
and precaution can prevent a fire from taking in his own 
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premises, it is therefore worth very little to insure him agmnst 
the misfortune or carelessness of his neighbor. 

In some cities abroad the firemen are soldiers in the p^ of 
the Government, forming a part of the miUiary police. In 
others, they receive daily w^es, wear an appropriate dress 
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spirit or from an unwillingness on our part to aid and succour 
our neighbors to the full extent of our means. On the contrary^ 
we feel it to be our duty, and I am quite sure I speak but the 
sense of the citizens, when I add that we shall ever deem 
it a pleasure to offer and afford every sort of assistance with- 
in our reach and command, whenever they shall be exposed 
to the dreadful calamity of fire or at other periods of their 
distress. But the usual tranquility and good order of this and 
the adjoining communities being now fully restored, it seems 
to be a favorable opportunity to concert and adjust with those 
town authorities a regular and systematic mode of furnishing 
mutual aid and succour on the occasions I have alluded to. 

I have, also, been led to make this suggestion from know- 
ing that the health of many members of the Department, has, 
in consequence of violent exertions been much injured by 
hasty excursions into the country in a rapid pursuit of distant 
fires. 

We shall be subject for many years, at least, to a heavy 
expense for the widening of streets. But since the comple- 
tion of Broad, Commercial and Blackstone streets, the two 
first constituting in fact a broad belt round and the latter a 
spacious avenue through the town, there is little. reason to 
suppose that for the purpose merely of extending streets 
we shall hereafter be called on to provide large appropriations. 

Our ancestors have bequeathed to us a town of narrow and 
crooked streets, rendered more difficult and dangerous in con- 
sequence of the numerous and in many cases steep declivi- 
ties with which the peninsula is intersected. With a popula- 
tion bordering on 75,000 and a prodigious amount both of 
Country and City business the inhabitants at last, begin to 
feel the extreme inconvenience resulting from the unfortunate 
manner in which their streets were originally designed and 
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constructed. The evil is a great one and probably it never can 
entirely be overcome. Nevertheless, it is in my judgment the 
duty of the City Government to neglect no suitable or favora- 
ble opportunity to widen the streets, especially those connect- 
ed with the great thoroughfares of the town itself and the ave- 
nues leading to the outlets into the Country. 

I am informed that during the next summer the three lines 
of rail road running into the interior will be finished. This 
will therefore complete our connexion with the North, South 
and West, coupled with the power and facility of prolonging 
the lines as far as the business of this portion of the Country 
will justify and require. On the other quarter we are cover- 
ed by the water, where I think no one can doubt but that we 
shall, to say the least, keep pace with the progress of the 
times. 

It appears to me therefore that we have thus early laid the 
broad and solid foundation of a well devised and lastbg scheme 
of internal improvement and means of connexion not only 
with the interior of New England but with more distant parts 
of the United States. The outlets into the Country, both 
bridge and rail way, being thus completed, it seems especially 
to be the province of the City Government to watch the future 
progress of the business of the town and to render those tracks 
and lines, which it may seem disposed to take and follow,^ 
as convenient and easy as the circumstances of the case will 
admit of. 

The cost of paving and repairing Streets will always form 
a large item in the City expenditure. This since the increase 
of the Country trade, bringing as it does a crowd of heavily 
laden waggons upon our pavement, has been much augment- 
ed. For if the pavement is. not actually worn and destroyed 
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by the operation, still on account of the great weight of the 
load carried by many of these waggons, it is broken into holes 
or made to settle in a rough and irregular manner. 

The rail ways will obviously make some difference as to 
the manner in which merchandise and other articles are brought 
into and carried out of town. There may be less traffic on 
particular streets but generally the increase will be great and 
immediate. 

Though this City is nearly surrounded by water, yet the 
whole of our town and Country business is done on the 
streets ; very little merchandise being water borne — we 
have not the advantage, like a sister City, of great rivers and 
water courses flowing strait and far into the interior. This 
circumstance adds greatly to the relative cost of repairing and 
paving our streets. 

The appropriation made the last year for this purpose is 
already exhausted and there is no reason I am acquainted with 
to suppose that the annual expenditure on this account will 
hereafter be less. 

It is also true that in a Country where the frost is so ex- 
tremely severe the annual cost of streets and roads under any 
circumstances will unavoidably be great. But in a state of 
society where habits of remarkable enterprise and industry 
prevail — where the people are as much distinguished for the 
love of occupation as for success in their undertakings, no 
process for securing and increasing easy and rapid means of 
intercourse should either be delayed or neglected. Money 
thus disposed of is speedily returned to a community. 

I shall conclude this topic by stating that during the year 
34,454 yards of paving have been laid and that several 
thousand loads of common and McAdam gravel have been 
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spread on Broad, Commercial, Blackstone, and in smaller 
quantities, on many other streets. 

Pauperism is a matter regulated by the laws of the State, 
but in its operation it effects this City so vitally and unceas- 
ingly that I trust it will not be said that I shall depart from that 
course and channel, to which I am desirous of confining my 
remarks, if on this occasion I offer for your consideration the 
suggestions that have occurred to me concerning it. 

The average number of inmates of the House of Industry 
for the year 1834 has been five hundred and forty-five or 
forty more than in 1833 — near three-fifths of this number 
have on an average been of foreign origin. It is also deserv- 
ing of remark that a large proportion of the inmates of domes- 
tic origin have been there several years ; about fifty having 
entered from the old Almshouse as early as 1825, whereas a 
large proportion of the inmates of foreign origin have entered 
within the last two or three years. The Superintendent of 
that Institution examined some time since the Register of Ad- 
missions for two years, of which the following is an abstract : 

In 1829 admitted . - - - 386 Americans. 

<« " - - - - 284 Foreigners. 

1834 <«.-.. 340 Americans. 

" « . - - . 613 Foreigners. 

Two very remarkable inferences, one equally unexpected 
and agreeable, may be deduced firom this statement: First, 
the admissions of domestic origin have decreased in five years 
about nine per cent, second, those of foreign origin have in- 
creased, during the same period, more than one hundred, 
per cent. Americans and foreigners are admitted in the same 
form and on the same representations. The native popula- 
tion has much increased since 1829, but native paupers have 
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iliminished. The inference is therefore irresistible that the 
general habits and condition of the community have improved. 
It is equally certain too that the number of foreigners liable, 
from a variety of causes to become paupers, has prodigiously 
increased. 

Humanity, our religion, the highest obligations of a civilized 
community, all conspire to impress on our minds the propri- 
ety — nay, necessity of providing at the public charge a com- 
fortable maintenance for the aged or infirm, and for women 
and children when destitute of friends or tlie means of sup- 
port. In this particular I do not fear that our people will 
ever fail in their duty. We have at this time thirty benevo- 
lent Societies in Boston that distribute provisions, clothing, 
fuel, and occasionally money, to the helpless poor. The 
public have also erected and endowed, for the support of the 
same class of persons, a spacious building now known as the 
House of Industry. 

I beg here to be understood as expressly stating that this 
description of charity, whether public or private, thus pro- 
fusely administered, is professedly dispensed to the helpless 
poor alone. But who are the helpless ? Where is the true 
and precise line between those who can and those that cannot 
help themselves ? For my own part I think it very difficult 
to say. 

No general evil of long standing can be cured but by strik- 
ing at the root. No doubt a large proportion of the persons 
assisted, either by private or pubUc charity, require it in con- 
sequence either of their own bad conduct or of the bad con- 
cbct of those on whom they depend. Still they must be as- 
sisted. It will not do to allow them to perish from hunger 
or cold. The mischief therefore is not created by the pri- 
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rate society, or the public institution tbat rescues these people 
from death or relieves diem from sufieiii^, but by their own 
bad habits. It is the habit then which requires atteution. It 
may be said, I am aware, that some of these persons become 
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I have thcrrefore come to the conckision, that no general 
rule or abstract principle can be applied to a subject like this, 
and that the only sure and effectual mode of reducing the 
number of paupers and pensioners, whether on public or pri- 
vate charity, is by seeking continually to improve the general 
habits of a community, — to elevate the common standard, 
and to make it clear and indisputable that the wisest, the best,^ 
and the most profitable thing a man can do, is to lead a regu- 
lar, virtuous, prudent and industrious life. 

At the same time, I entertain great doubts of the wisdom 
of making a legal allowance to paupers. But if a general rule 
cannot be established, at least some modifications may be at- 
tempted in the details of the system. I think, for example , 
that a House of Industry, as it is termed in the modem vo- 
cabulary, should be considered only a charitable institution, 
maintained for the purpose of giving aid and support — not 
work and employment. The work of such persons as ought 
really to inhabit these houses is worth very little. They can, 
in fact, perform little beyond the ordinary domestic work of 
the house. But it costs the public a great deal to find em- 
ployment in poor-houses for those persons that are really able 
to work. There is also another objection to the system. 
When such means of employment exist, less severity will be 
exercised in granting admissions on the ground and expecta- 
tion that the inmates will not only do work enough to support 
themselves, but also to bring in some profit to the institution. 
Those occasional paupers, mostly consisting of middle aged 
men and women, in fact, able-bodied, with few exceptions, 
who are received into the House when sick, or in a state 
of complete destitution in consequence of long continued 
intempenoice, must of course be kept till they are restored 
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to their health, and furnished with necessary clothing. But 
as soon as this period arrives, ihey should be transferred to 
the House of Correction, where they should be kept at work 
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distinct and hostile. Their children will be brought up in 
ignorance and idleness ; disregarding themselves every com- 
fort and neglecting every decency of life, they will be found 
living in filth and wretchedness, crowded, of either age or sex, 
into foul and confined appartments. This course of life is 
the fatal and teeming source of epidemic or malignant diseases. 

There are two modes by which the pressure of alien pau- 
perism may be diminished and the public relieved from a 
portion of the expenses now incurred for the support of for- 
eign poor. One is by an act of Congress imder the Consti- 
tution of the United States, imposing a tax or duty upon for- 
eign emigration. Another mode is strictly to execute the 
laws of the Commonwealth. The 13th Section of the stat- 
ute of 1793, authorises the Overseers of the Poor to relieve 
and support poor persons having no lawful settlements with- 
in this Commonwealth when they stand in need^ and employ 
them as other paupers may be — the expenses whereof, 
may be paid out of the Treasury of the Commonwealth, when 
they cannot otherwise be obtained. Under the same provis- 
ion a magistrate is authorized upon complaint of the Overseers 
to cause such paupers to be sent and conveyed by land or 
water to any other State, or to any place beyond sea, 
where he belongs, if said magistrate may think proper, he 
may be conveniently removed at the expense of the Common- 
wealthy but if he cannot be so removed, he may be sent to 
and relieved and employed in the House of Correction or 
Work House at the public expense. 

A foreign pauper who thus becomes chargeable to the pub- 
lic and is able to do hard labor may be required to devote that 
labor to his own subsistence in the House of Correction-— or 
if he be disabled or otherwise incapable of work he may be 



seDt beyond sea at a reasonable rate, to the ports or pla- 
ces where he belongs — which are the ports or places at 
which such aliens had taken passage to the United States. 
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care or the support or custody of the public. The City will 
then possess within the same enclosure and subject to the 
control and regulations of the City Council a House of Refor- 
mation, of Industry and Correction. 

To the first I attach great value ; for I am well persuaded 
that a very large proportion of the subjects of such institu- 
tions fall into bad or irregular habits from the neglect of 
parents or other causes strictly accidental. In most cases it 
is generally sufficient to remove them from the infected at- 
mosphere in which they have been brought up or into which 
they have fallen — subject them to steady discipline and regu- 
lar work and whenever opportunities present, bind them out 
in good situations. 

It is probably true that the higher class of prisons are gen- 
erally places merely of punishment ; for it seems imlikely that 
many of their inmates should be radically reformed since crime 
has become a systematized craft or profession. It is well 
known to the police of every large City that the depredators 
on the public often have their fraternities so far organized, at 
least, as to entitle the calling somewhat to the standing of a 
regular business. The mischief of such a system not only 
consists in an increased difficulty of detecting rogues ; but it 
renders the thorough reformation of a convict a more arduous 
and uncertain undertaking firom the circumstance that the mo- 
ment he is released from a prison there are haunts and com- 
panions to whom he can return, who provide him at once 
with food, clothing and a home and soon with materials and 
temptations to engage in fresh crimes. But whether any or 
many are reformed, I should think all would concur in the 
opinion, that a continuance of vicious habits, perhaps begin- 
ning in idleness or some slight irregularity or indiscretion, has 
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in the end brought many individuals to the deplorable condi- 
tion of possessing no other means of subsistence than the com- 
mission of guilty acts would afford. Nor is it in any way un- 
reasonable to suppose that a person of immature age may 
by wise management, be rescued* from a career simply of bad 
habits which, if neglected would inevitably lead to a career of 
hopeless crime. It would seem, therefore, that the best step 
society could take in this matter would be at once to check a 
fatal course of habits, by removing the subject of them from 
the scene of his depravity and the presence of his associates 
and gradually to subdue them by procuring for him steady em- 
ployment and by subjecting him to such controul as would im- 
mediately make him perceive the necessity and in the end ap- 
preciate ^the advantage of good behaviour. Every useful and 
respectable member, thus restored to society, may be, at least 
one convict withdrawn from a State Prison. 

We have not been visited this year with any sort of epi- 
demic or other prevailing sickness. The number of deaths 
has been one thousand five hundred and fifty four which does 
not much vary from the average annual number the last twenty 
years nor can much change in the nature or severity of the 
diseases be perceived during the same period. According to 
returns of Deaths, Boston is now more healthy than it was 
about ten years ago — less so than it was about twenty years 
ago. I find that 

25 years ago 1 in 45 died 

10 " " 1 in 38 « 
and at present 1 in 43 or 44 though this proportion cannot be 
exactly stated on account of the difficulty of ascertaining the 
present amount of the population. This is however a favora- 
ble result, for as the population of a City augments, deaths for 

4 
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obvious reasons are observed to increase beyond what would 
appear a just proportion. 

With the exception of the years 1821 — 1825 and 1832, 
which were sickly, though not to an extent to show the ex- 
istence of a malignant epidemic, the number of deaths for 
twenty years has been steady and uniform. From this state- 
ment it follows that our climate is exempt from fatal epi- 
demics. The disease that commits the greatest ravages 
amongst the population is Consumption. * To that at least 
seven or eight per centum of the whole number of deaths may 
be attributed. 

Upon the common class of diseases good habits, such as 
cleanliness, temperance and general regularity of life have no 
doubt a constant and decided effect. In proportion, there- 
fore, as a community improves in these particulars, it is fair 
to calculate that the average number of deaths from mal- 
adies in general will diminish. But consumption is a com- 
plaint that appears to form an exception to the general re- 
mark except so far as the sort of habits I have referred to, 
serve to invigorate the constitution. By vaccination and the 
immediate removal of the patient we have succeeded in con- 
troling the ravages of the small pox. By attention to cleanli- 
ness and other good habits, the malignant and epidemic na- 
ture of the Asiatic cholera can be subdued. But precautions 
so useful In most other maladies seem to avail little against 
consumption. Still, no doubt something may be done in re- 
gard to this fearful disease by care and precaution. The ex- 
treme severity and remarkable vicissitudes of this climate are 
daily better understood and our houses and clothing more ex- 
actly adapted to it. It is true consumption is a constitution- 
al disorder peculiar to that nation from .which we are descend- 
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ed. It IS one disorder, exceedingly affected by climate, 
but at the same time no two climates can be more unlike 
than this in which we live and that of England. When 
therefore we have thoroughly learnt to deal with our climate 
as its remarkable peculiarities require, we may, perhaps, 
perceive some slight reduction in the number of victims 
of a disorder so remarkable that without a single epidemic or 
contagious attribute it is still the prevailing malady of New- 
England. I should be unwilling to admit that some such fa- 
vorable and fortunate result would not be realized, because in 
regard to complaints in general the climate is uncommonly 
healthy. 

Only fotir deaths by small pox are recorded in the Bills of 
Mortality this year. With one exception the disease has 
been traced in every case to a foreign origin. This affords 
conclusive as well as most satisfactory evidence that this 
dreadful scourge . is not only fully subdued as an epidemic, 
but nearly eradicated as a disease, — evidence equally conclu- 
sive, also, of the beneficial effects of the system of vaccina- 
tion, wisely adopted and rigidly enforced by the City Gov- 
ernment. It is proper to add that these deaths by small-pox 
all occurred at the Quarantine Ground on Rainsford Island. 
The whole number of cases during the year has been sixteen. 

A contract was made early in the summer for one hundred 
and ten gas posts, but only seventy-one of them were received 
in season to be erected. These have been put up in Dock 
square, in Union, Hanover, Court, State, Congress, Ex- 
change, and in parts of Ann and Washington streets. The 
remainder of the contract, viz. thirty-nine posts, will b© 
erected as early as the state of the ground will admit of in 
the spring. These posts have been placed at equal and reg- 
ular distances. One in every ten is provided with a larger 
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jet for the purpose of being kept burning all night. The lan- 
terns of this latter description have been set at comers of 
streets and other places much frequented. 

By comparing the cost of supplying light from the seventy- 
one posts already erected with the cost of the light furnished 
by the oil lamps discontinued, it appears that a small saving 
of money has been effected ; wliile it is obvious that the 
quantity of light distributed is greater and it is also now dif- 
fused in a manner perfectly equal and uniform. 

The fence round the Common is now in a bad condition, and 
with the exception of a small part is in fact not worth repair- 
ing. It will therefore be necessary early in the season to 
build a new one either of wood or iron. The latter material 
strikes me as the most suitable. The value of the Common, 
as it regards the health or recreation, comfort or enjoyixient 
of our people cannot be stated in too strong terms. It will 
always afford extensive and agreeable walks, and ample and 
convenient spaces for parades and public amusements. Being 
open to the country on that side whence our prevailing winds 
blow, more especially in the hot weather, the Common acts in 
the capacity of a reservoir to receive and distribute a perpet- 
ual supply of pure and fresh air — an advantage which will be 
yearly more felt as the open spaces in the other parts of the 
town are built on. Any one that will take the trouble to 
stand at the comer of West or Winter, or at either corner 
of Park street, when the wind blows tolerably strong from the 
W€st, will readily and assuredly form some sort of estimate of 
the quantity of firesh aix distributed in the way I have men- 
tioned. There is no. part of the City, even the most remote, 
which does not feel the effect of this prodigious flow on its 
circuktipn, and of course to some extent derive a benefit 



from it. The Conunon is also a vast ornament to the City, 
and with proper attention to the walks and trees, will in a few 
years stand without a rival in the great cities of this conti- 
nent. It now requires a fence, and in my judgment a hand- 
some substantial iron one would be the only one adapted 
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depends on general surveys, this work, the object ahready of 
one formal survey in 1825, and of occasional inquiry tfnd ex- 
amination the last ten or fifteen years, may now be regarded 
as having been brought to a close. 

Whether the source recommended by Mr. Baldwin shall 
ulumately be selected, will of course depend on its merits as 
compared with other sufficient means of supply within a suit- 
able distance of town ; all of which have been surveyed by 
him, and of which he has presented a full as well as detailed 
account. The Report, therefore, furnishes the citizens with 
ample and satisfactory materials for coming to a right conclu- 
sion relative to the point, whence the water shall ultimately be 
drawn. 

I am well aware that this enterprise is one which, under 
the most favorable circumstances, will involve a heavy ex- 
penditure, and in its execution unavoidably be protracted 
through several years. On this account, the general scheme 
itself requires and deserves to be examined, weighed and 
meditated with every degree of care and attention, nor is it 
possible to adjust even the details of a work of this descrip- 
tion in a judicious way without a vast deal of inquiry and de- 
liberation. 

Still I cannot doubt but that abundance of pure and soft 
water would contribute materially to the health, comfort, and 
convenience of the people — certainly to the two latter — that 
the undertaking is well worth the trouble and expense, and if 
we can form any estimate from the state of investments in 
similar works in London, Philadelphia, and many other- cities, 
that it would yield a fair profit. At any rate, this is one of 
the improvements, in the condition of society in modem times, 
which seems imperiously to be called for, and which will, 
I am well persuaded, be ultimately adopted in all large towns. 
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